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information on current issues and are not 


India and Gandhi 


Anticipating the second meeting of the Indian Round 
Table Conference this summer we publish this week a 
summary of events subsequent to the earlier Conference 
together with a sketch of Mahatma Gandhi's life and 
utivities —THe Epiror. 
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The success of the first Round Table Conference lay 
inthe fact that the subjects upon which it will be neces- 
sry to agree were isolated. It marked only the first stage 
in what promises to be a long struggle for amicable rela- 
tions between India and Great Britain. The second Con- 
ference will take place this summer. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, in his final address to the members of the first 
Round Table Conference said, among other things, “I 
should like this Conference to open a new chapter in the 
ations of India and ourselves. If Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapur’s appeal to India [concerning amnesty in connec- 
ton with the civil disobedience movement] as well as 
tous is responded to in India, and civil quiet is pro- 
timed and assured, His Majesty’s government will 
trtainly not be backward in responding to his plea, which 
endorsed by so many of his colleagues here.” 

The Conference ended on January 19. The following 
wek Mahatma Gandhi and the other imprisoned mem- 
ters of the All-India Congress working committee were 
teased unconditionally. The Viceroy, Lord Irwin, said 
at the action of the government “was taken in pur- 
wance of a sincere desire to assist in the creation of such 
peaceable conditions as would enable the government to 
mplement the undertaking given by Prime Minister 
MacDonald that, if civil quiet were proclaimed and as- 
rt, give red, the government would not be backward in its re- 
fer Wal onse.” (New York Times, January 25, 1931.) With 

vovidel't Telease of the prisoners, the ban which made it im- 
ndatit Mssible for the Congress working committee to assemble 
‘Fund Ws also removed. Gandhi, in spite of his belief that the 
en give ference proceedings were inadequate, said shortly 
smnprore his release that he was “eagerly searching for ave- 
: pai mes leading to an honorable peace that would give India 
I smut freedom she desires and is entitled to. The mere 
1 farts of members of the Congress working committee 
- be ind their wives will be of little help. Even for creating 

a small atmosphere suitable for calm discussion, the release 
he A all the Congress party prisoners, the withdrawal of 
the fepressive ordinances and the restoration of con- 
combiner ed property are essential.” (New York 

stem 0 mes, January 31, 1931.) e was determined, along 

a shys mth his party members, that the civil disobedience cam- 


that th a should continue unabated. He said that “the civil 
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bedience volunteers have not resisted natural or 
Moral laws, or the common law, or the statute law of 
* country; but they have been forced to resist auto- 


cratic ordinances designed to interfere with common law 
rights, such as the right to persuade persons to give up 
drugs or drink or not to buy or sell foreign cloth. Even 
in connection with the salt law, the people have merely 
exercised their natural right of manufacturing salt. . . . 
No amount of goodwill between Britain and India will 
reconcile us to the drink evil or the foreign cloth evil or 
the prohibition on the manufacturing of salt. I am 
hungering for peace, if it can be had with honor; but 
even if I stood alone, I could not be a party to any peace 
which did not satisfactorily solve these three questions 
I have mentioned.” 

In response to the appeals of Sir Tej Sapru, Mr. 
Jayakar and Srinivasa Sastri, Gandhi wrote to the Vice- 
roy to ask for an opportunity to talk over the possibili- 
ties for peace which were suggested in Mr. MacDonald’s 
proposals. A number of conversations ensued and as a 
result a truce was drawn up. This truce was made pub- 
lic on March 5. The major provisions are given briefly 
below. 

(1) Civil disobedience and all activities designed to 
promote it will be discontinued. This “connotes a definite 
discontinuance of employment of a boycott against 
British commodities as a political weapon, and that in 
consequence those who have given up, during time of 
political excitement, the sale or purchase of British goods 
must be left free without any form of restraint to change 
their attitude if they so desire.” 

(2) The government approves, as a part of the plan 
to improve the economic status of India, the encourage- 
ment of Indian industries provided its method of promo- 
tion does not “interfere with freedom of action of in- 
dividuals or are not prejudicial to the maintenance of 
law and order.” 

(3) Picketing “shall be unaggressive and it shall not 
involve coercion, intimidation, restraint, hostile demon- 
stration, obstruction to the public, or any offense within 
ordinary law.” If such methods are used in a given 
location, picketing shall be suspended. (Gandhi’s request 
for an investigation of police conduct during the cam- 
paign was not granted.) 

The government will, upon discontinuance of the civil 
disobedience campaign, 

(a) Release prisoners and withdraw pending prosecu- 
tions filed in connection with the civil disobedience cam- 
paign if they “relate to offenses which do not involve 
violence . . . or incitement to violence.” 

(b) Remit fines which have not been paid; return 
movable property if it is still in possession of the govern- 
ment unless it was an illegal possession; if the property 
has been sold by the government, “compensation will not 
be given and the proceeds will not be returned except in 
so far as they are in excess of legal dues for which the 
property may have been sold... .” 
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(c) Immovable property forfeited in connection with 
payment of “land revenue or other dues will be re- 
turned unless the collector of the district has reason to 
believe that the defaulter will contumaciously refuse to 
pay dues recoverable from him within a reasonable 
period....” If the property “has been sold to third 
parties, the transaction must be regarded as final so far 
as the government is concerned.” 


(d) “The government is unable to condone breaches 
of existing law relating to administration of the salt tax, 
nor is it able in the present financial condition of the 
country to make substantial modifications in the salt act. 
For the sake, however, of giving relief to certain of the 
poorer classes, it is prepared to extend administrative 
provisions on lines already prevailing in certain places to 
permit local residents, in villages immediately adjoining 
areas where salt can be collected or made, to collect and 
make salt for domestic consumption or sale within such 
villages, but not for sale to or trading with individuals 
living outside them.” (New York Times, March 6.) 


The day after the text of the truce was published the 
ordinances dealing with illegal assemblage, publication 
of news sheets and picketing were lifted. The release 
of political prisoners was not so prompt, probably be- 
cause the agreement had not yet been sanctioned by the 
All-India National Congress, and could not be until the 
meeting of the Congress to be held at Karachi late in 
March. During the intervening time Gandhi addressed 
groups of his people, giving them his interpretation of 
the direction in which peace might be found. He defined 
Purna Swaraj as “complete disciplined self-government 
from within,” said that it did not exclude association with 
other nations but implied equality in association. 


An interesting arrangement has been made to help the 
small traders recover the money they had tied up in for- 
eign cloth, which they could not sell. The mill owners 
together with Gandhi drew up the plan, which is de- 
scribed in the Indian Social Reformer (Bombay) for 
March 21, as follows: “A joint stock company is to be 
formed with a capital of 25 lakhs of rupees whose ob- 
jects will be (1) to facilitate sales of cloth held here in 
countries other than India at the risk and on account 
of the merchants concerned; (2) to grant relief by shar- 
ing a portion of the loss caused by such sales to small 
retail merchants who are unable to bear the whole amount 
of the loss, and who require it; (3) to grant certificates 
to traders who deal only in such cloth as is not barred 
by the Congress; and (4) to arrange for the certification 
of handloom cloth made from such Indian mills as may 
not be under Congress ban.” The method to be followed 
is thus described in the report published by the Times of 
India: “The stocks of the merchant will be valued ac- 
cording to the method to be determined by the directors. 
The company will then undertake to purchase his stocks 
which in no case should exceed a total of Rs. 5,000, at 
20 per cent below market value if the goods are in entire 
pieces and 33 per cent below market value if in cut 
pieces, provided that no cut piece is below a minimum 
of three yards. The company will then pay the mer- 
chant on the basis of the value fixed but will retain 10 
per cent of the value as a security for good faith of the 
merchant for the fulfilment of his agreement not to deal 
in foreign cloth. The cloth will then be exported to 
foreign countries and any loss suffered on the sales will 
be borne by the company. The valuation will be made 
entirely by the company. The agency will confine its 
work only to existing stocks of foreign yarn and cloth 
made principally out of cotton. The benefit of the relief 
will be made available to only such dealers as have not 
purchased fresh cloth after the picketing ordinance.” 


The board of directors of the company consists of lead- 


ing mill owners in Bombay, Ahmedabad and Baroda. Nk 

Gandhi has not had the complete cooperation of his ig mo 
countrymen. There has been some evidence of hostility, J his fo 
On March 23, a mob at New Delhi, consisting of ex. uma: 
tremists in the Nationalist group, assailed him on the tion V 
charge that he had surrendered to the government. On ij; q ‘ 
this day also three men, Bhagat Singh, Raj Guru and Foon | 
Sukh Dev were executed at Cawnpore for the murder justic 
of a police official in 1928. The Hindu community ob- ff thon 
served hartal (cessation from work) and asked the § west 
Moslems to join them, and because some of the Moslems he bel 
refused, a riot broke out. The reports as to the num- § He ¢ 
ber of killed and injured vary from 50 to 600. What- ff gram. 
ever the seriousness of this outbreak as to numbers, it ff ie 0 
was the occasion for renewed efforts on the part of If and p 
the Mahatma to gain support for his non-violent cam- ff recent 
paign. He said that a halting of the executions had not J ying 
been within the terms of the truce. The protest against ff gle o 
the executions was not, however, entirely local. Gandhi His 
was again assaulted, this time by a youth who struck him § 4), 
on the head with the pole of a black flag, and a crowd orm 
of youngsters, all members of the “New Youth of India § jg... 
League,” disclaimed him as their leader, shouting violently J nic. 
against Gandhi and for Bhagat Singh. His ascendency ff jure 
was, however, established beyond doubt when at the reogr: 
Karachi meeting of the Congress, which opened March Th 
27, the pact between Lord Irwin and Gandhi was passed Pry 
and Gandhi was given power to select the Congress dele- MC 
gation to the London Round Table Conference when this Can ‘t 
conference is resumed in the summer. 

The resolution which was adopted by unanimous vote | ™"$ 
of the delegates of the Congress was drafted by Gandhi ag 
and Jawaharlal Nehru and embodies some of the fea 9 4 
tures of historic political documents, including the puand! 
American Declaration of Independence, the Emancipa §*f p 
tion Proclamation, the British Magna Charta and the fj hers 
Constitution of Soviet Russia. The resolution contains tis cr 
the following articles: 

“1. Freedom of association and combination. 2. Freedom of he 
speech and press. 3, Freedom of conscience and free possession  fnahle 
and practice of religion. 4. No disability to attach to any person Exper 
by reason of religion, caste or creed regarding public employment FF decjsic 
in office or power or in any trade or calling. 5. Equal rights i gns , 
and obligations of all citizens, with no civic bar on account of Bf teachj 
sex. 6, Equal rights of all citizens in use of public roads, public Bi haye ¢ 
wells and public resorts. 7. The right to keep and bear arms Chicas 
in accordance with such regulations as may be required for public Ity 
safety. 8. Religious neutrality on the part of the state. 9. A imagit 
living wage for industrial workers, limited hours of labor, healthy tion y 
conditions for work, and protection against economic consequencts ff for tp 
of old age, sickness and unemployment. 10. Labor to be freed and th 
from conditions of serfdom. 11, Protection of women workers, Bi the s, 
with adequate provisions for leave during maternity periods ff uy it 
12. Prohibition against employment of children of school age i philos 
factories. 13, Right of labor to form unions. 14. Substantial te Bf which 
duction of land revenue and rents, 15. Adult suffrage. 16. Fret Bi yhile 
primary education, 17. Military expenditures cut in half. 18. Civil Satyag 
department expenditures and salaries to be substantially reduced that + 


with no state servant to be paid over the Indian equivalent of 
$200 monthly. 19. Protection of native cloth by exclusion of 
foreign cloth and foreign yarn. 20. Total prohibition of intoxicat 
ing drinks and drugs. 21. No duty on salt. 22, Regulation of th 
exchange ratio so as to help Indian industries. 23. Control by tht 
state of key industries and mineral resources. 24. Control of 
usury, direct or indirect.” 


Gandhi says that “no constitution which fails to ef 
body these fundamental rights will be acceptable ™ 
India.” There will probably be little change politically 
until the second Conference meets. 
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What are the hopes of Mahatma Gandhi? What is 
his plan, the means of its attainment, and what, to him, 
ig most important? Gandhi believes along with many of 
his followers that there is a solution for all the ills of the 
human race. It depends for its realization on inspira- 
tin which grows out of purity and self sacrifice. Gandhi 
isa “saint” and a mystic, who combines his deep con- 
cern with matters of the spirit with a passion for social 
justice. He believes profoundly in the ultimate en- 
thronement of truth. He refuses to use force in the 
Western sense of the word to bring it about. In fact, 
he believes that truth cannot be attained by physical force. 
He conducts his campaign through a non-violent pro- 

In the beginning he did not even believe in the 
we of the boycott, but he is now using both economic 
and political boycott. Although he has promised, in the 
recent truce, not to boycott British goods, he is really 
wing the slogan, “Buy Indian cloth,” which makes the 
sile of British goods difficult. 


His strength lies in his Indian approach to the major 
problems of preventing an alien civilization from be- 
ming more deeply entrenched in Indian life. The 
Indians want to preserve their culture; they also want a 
wified political organization based on that culture, since 
there is such a close spiritual union between the various 
geographical divisions of India. 


There are those who believe that the Westerner has 
small chance of understanding the Indian mind. Bishop 
McConnell says: “The Westerner is likely to stumble over 
Gandhi’s indifference to what the Anglo-Saxon calls com- 
mon sense, or, on the other hand, to soar into dithyrambic 
rapture and hail the Indian leader as a second Christ. 


“A little careful examination reveals the fact that 
sandhi almost never does a foolish thing. He has him- 
elf pleaded guilty to lamentable blunders, but very few 
others have been able to detect the blunders. Some of 
his critics say that he moves along not by careful reason- 
ing, but by following ‘hunches’—as if the overwhelming 
majority of experts in all realms did not obey ‘hunches.’ 
Ahunch is a wretched term to describe that sure, inde- 
fnable insight which crowns the hours of long brooding. 
Experts usually fight shy of assigning reasons for their 
teisions. The decision itself may be good, and the rea- 
sms not so good. Gandhi is a brooder, an expert in 
teaching decisions for the largest number of persons who 
ave ever followed any one man.” (Christian Century, 
Chicago, May 13, 1931.) 
_Itwas while Gandhi was a student in England that his 
magination became fired with the idea that renuncia- 
lon was the highest form of religion. He read then 
for the first time the Bhagavad Gita, the New Testament 
ad the Light of Asia. Of the New Testament writings, 
Sermon on the Mount appealed to him particularly. 
ut it was not until he went to South Africa that his 
losophy became clarified by the necessity for action to 
Which racial discrimination there forced him. It was also 
he was in South Africa that he coined the word 
Swtyagraha (soul-force or truth-force) for the method 
that the Indians there had used for several years. It 
"a coined to distinguish this movement from one then 
sung on elsewhere, known as passive resistance. In the 
* Pplication of Satyagraha he decided that the pursuit of 
uth did not admit of inflicting violence on one’s oppo- 
tent. He must be won by patience and sympathy, since 
t may appear to be truth to one may appear to be 
‘tor to another. So the doctrine came to mean vindica- 
ton of truth by inflicting suffering upon one’s self in- 
‘tad of on the opponent. Gandhi conceived constructive 
ttyagraha to include Swadeshi, which means “belonging 
or made in one’s own country.” While he was in 
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South Africa he read Tolstoy’s Kingdom of God and 
Ruskin’s Unto This Last. Of the latter he says: 

“My belief is that | discovered some of my deepest 
convictions reflected in this great book of Ruskin’s and 
that is why the book so captured me and made me trans- 
form my life. A poet is one who can call forth the good 
latent in the human breast. Poets do not influence all 
alike, for every one is not evolved in an equal measure. 

“This is how I understood Ruskin’s teachings : 

“1. The good of the individual is contained in the 
good of all. 

“2. A lawyer’s labor has the same value as the bar- 
ber’s, inasmuch as all have the same right of earning 
their livelihood from their labor. 

“3. A life of labor, i.e., of the tiller of the soil and 
handicraftsman, is the life worth living. 

“The first of these I knew. The second I had dimly 
realized. The third had never occurred to me. Ruskin 
made it as clear as possible for me that the second and 
the third were contained in the first. I awoke with the 
dawn, ready to reduce these principles to practice.” 

Gandhi had already begun publishing a paper through 
which to reach the public. In this he had the nucleus for 
an experiment with these newly evolved principles and 
he proposed to move /ndian Opinion to a farm on which 
everyone should labor and all should receive the same 
wage. The paper should be done in spare time. The 
farm was purchased, the paper moved and Phoenix Set- 
tlement was started in 1904. 

In 1914 Gandhi left South Africa, and after a few 
months in England, he returned to India. His position 
regarding the war was not what one would have expected 
in the light of his non-violent campaign in South Africa, 
but he explains his attitude in his autobiography. It was 
another evidence of his confidence in the British govern- 
ment and indicated his willingness to cooperate. 

Upon his return to India Mahatma Gandhi found his 
work had just begun. During the first year he promised 
a friend that he would travel through the country to 
gain experience, but would express no opinion on public 
questions until this period was over. When he visited 
Ahmedabad he was urged to settle there and start his 
Ashram. Those who live in this place of religious re- 
treat take upon themselves (a) the vow of truth, in- 
volving, in its defense, any degree of suffering; (b) the 
vow of Ahimsa, which means non-killing, but in its spirit 
goes much further—leaving no room for enmity; (c) the 
vow of celibacy; (d) the vow of the control of the pal- 
ate, which demands willingness to forego stimulating, 
heating, and exciting condiments ; without this he believes 
one would not be able to control the “animal passions” ; 
(e) the vow of non-thieving—if anything is taken that is 
not needed for immediate personal use and kept, Gandhi 
considers it to be taken from somebody else; (f) the 
vow of Swadeshi, which means to pledge oneself to the 
support of one’s village merchants, etc.; (g) the vow of 
fearlessness, which refers especially to fearlessness in 
expressing one’s opinions in public: Gandhi says his 
country is “seized with a paralyzing fear” in this matter, 
and is only free within its own homes; (h) the vow re- 
garding “untouchables,” which requires that those as- 
sociated with him should not recognize such a division of 
caste; (i) the vow to defend education through the ver- 
nacular: Gandhi believes that accepting higher life 
through the medium of a foreign tongue creates a breach 
between her own people for which India will have to pay 
dearly; (j) the vow of Khaddar, which means to spin 
with one’s own hands and to wear only homespun gar- 
ments; (k) the vow to make religious use of politics; 
every child in the Ashram is taught to understand the 
political institution of his country along with his relig- 
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training. (See INrorMATION Service, October 25, 

When the proclamation giving assent to the Indian 
Reforms Act of 1919 was made public Gandhi said that 
although it did not give the Indians enough, their duty 
was to settle down to work to make them a success and 
“thus anticipate the time for a full measure of respon- 
sibility.” But about this time the Rowlatt Act, which 
provided for the permanent establishment of the Defense 
Act imposed upon India during the war, was passed. A 
definite movement was inaugurated on April 6, 1919, to 
protest the passage of the act. April 6 is still being ob- 
served in some parts of India as a day of prayer, conse- 
crated to self-purification. Until January, 1920, Gandhi 
advocated cooperation within the Empire rather than 
the independence that he now demands. His change of 
feeling was the direct result of British policy following 
the war. 

The Rowlatt Act was the point at which Gandhi fo- 
cused his drive for freedom. He felt that a scandal of 
the magnitude of the Amritsar massacre, which followed 
this bit of legislation, could not be tolerated by the nation 
if that nation was to preserve its self-respect. He said: 
“In my opinion the time [June, 1920] has arrived when 
we must cease to rely upon mere petitions to Parliament 
for effective action. Petitions will have some value when 
the nation has behind it the power to enforce its will. 
What power then have we? When we are firmly of the 
opinion that grave wrong has been done us and when 
after an appeal to the highest authority we fail to secure 
redress, there must be some power available to us for 
undoing the wrong. . . . I do not believe in armed up- 
risings. They are a remedy worse than the disease 
sought to be cured. They are a token of the spirit of 
revenge and impatience and anger... .” A declaration 
of rights “will be of little avail if we have not the 
strength to have it well administered. Unless we become 
manly and fearless, no number of rights showered upon 
us can secure us our liberties.” At this date Gandhi did 
not approve of the boycott. He said then “non-coopera- 
tion stands on a different footing. If the government 
does wrong I become a participator . . . by cooperating 
with it. It is my duty, not by way of punishment or by 
way of revenge, but to the end that I may not make my- 
self responsible for the wrongdoing, to withdraw my 
support of that government.” 

It was in connection with Gandhi’s efforts to help his 
Moslem friends to restore the Sultan of Turkey, Khalif 
of Islam, to his pre-war position that he said: “The only 
way to help the afflicted Turks is for India to generate 
sufficient power to be able to assert herself. If she can- 
not develop that power in time, then there is no way out 
for India. . . . What can a paralytic do to cure himself 
of his paralysis? . . .” He believed and still does, that 
“among the most crying needs of the day is relief from 
economic distress of the millions of the peasantry”—re- 
moval of seasonal unemployment among the agricultural 
classes. Hence his encouragement of spinning as supple- 
mentary employment for the people who are employed 
for very few months of the year in agricultural pursuits. 
He feels that it is the only industry that lends itself to 
the specific needs of India in the matter of employment. 


Along with economic independence there must be polit- 
ical independence. As early as 1920 Gandhi accepted 
the office of president of the All-India Home Rule 
- League. Membership in a frankly political organization 
was a distinct departure from his usual way, but he felt 
that if he could carry the members with him in his ac- 
tivities, the organization might be utilized for the ad- 
vancement of his causes, which now included Swadeshi, 
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Hindu-Moslem unity and acceptance of Hindustani as 
the lingua franca. He did not consider this organization 
as a party organization any more than the Indian Na 
tional Congress is a party organization, but an organi. 
tion providing a platform from which all parties could 
appeal to the nation with a view to moulding its policy, 
He believes it possible to introduce uncompromising truth 
and —— into the political life of the country. 

The phrase “civil disobedience” Gandhi took over 
from Thoreau. He writes: “Civil disobedience is a civ] 
breach of unmoral statutory enactments. The expression 
was, so far as I am aware, coined by Thoreau to signify 
his own resistance to the laws of a slave state. He has 
left a masterly treatise on the duty of civil disobedience” 

Concerning non-killing, the Mahatma says: “Man not 
having been given the power of creation does not possess 
the right of destroying the meanest creature that lives 
The prerogative of destruction belongs solely to the Crea 
tor of all that lives. I accept this interpretation of 
Ahimsa, namely, that it is not merely a negative state of 


harmlessness, but it is a positive state of love, of doing A 
good even to the evil-doer. But it does not mean help & ers < 
ing the evil-doer to continue the wrong or tolerating it H fas | 
by passive acquiescence. On the contrary, love, the ac ¢hasj 
tive state of Ahimsa requires you to resist the wrong-doet Bead 
by dissociating yourself from him even though it may . 
offend him or injure him physically. Thus if my son oh 
lives a life of shame, I may not help him to do so yg ©" 
continuing to support him; on the contrary, my love for § In 
him requires me to withdraw all support from him even § '™po 
though it may mean his death. And the same love im- fj busin 
poses on me the obligation of welcoming him to my § 4 col 
bosom when he repents. -But I may not by physical force Such 
compel my son to become good. at, in my opinion, is a wh 
the moral of the prodigal son. . . . Jesus, in my humble & coal. 
opinion, was a prince among politicians. He did render § such 
unto Caesar that which was Caesar’s. He gave the devi § code 
his due—he ever shunned him and is reported never once § able,’ 
to have yielded to his incantations. The politics of his 
time consisted in securing the welfare of the people by 
teaching them not to be seduced by the trinkets of the «¢ 
priests and the Pharisees—the latter then controlled and shi 
moulded the life of the people. Today the system of a 
government is so devised as to affect every department 0 ‘meet 
life. . . . If therefore we want to conserve the welfat 
of the nation we must interest ourselves in the doings 0 I tereq 
the governors and exert a moral influence on them bj § ys, 
insisting on their obeying the laws of morality.” demn 
Through all the years of Mahatma Gandhi’s struggle § 
to bring his country out of its spiritual and political su} “1. 
mission to foreign domination and into a consciousnes 
of its own integrity, one idea has dominated every other: Brade 
there should be no realization of his ideal through fore. § "pre 
The profound religious quality of his life is revealed inf basis 
a brief excerpt from one of his recent talks quoted ng Sure 
the current issue of Dharma.* “TI shall not complain iif ment: 
you beat me. I have no bodyguard. God alone keeps— “2, 
vigil over me, Some think me crazy, some a fool becatit § shipr 
of my love for my enemies, but it is the very foundation set b 
of my whole life’s work and creed. to siz 
“I have nothing left to sacrifice. I have no worldy§ «3. 
possessions. I am a beggar. But the day that Indi objig, 
abandons the sacred principle of non-violence I shall Hf If fo 


my fragile body perish. If you say that I am doing harmt§f contr; 
India you have a right to do so, but it is my duty to tum 


on all 
you to the path of affection and truth. I have no weahll to th 
on against you except love. Let none take upon himsél “4 
the duty of protecting me. God alone can do that.” at wi 


* Dharma is published semi-annually by the All-World Gand 
Fellowship, 105 East 22d Street, New York. 


